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gether, it is an admirable study of certain interesting topics 
connected with his science, and well worth perusal. There is 
absolutely no index. 

Handbook of American Constitutional Law. By Henry Campbell 
Black, M.A. Price $3.75 net. West Publishing Co., St. Paul. 
1895. 

Mr. Black, the author of the treatise on Judgments, has now 
contributed to the Horn-book series, a volume of 600 pages on 
our Constitutional law, National and State. So large a subject 
can hardly be treated, except in outline, within the limits of what 
is intended as an elementary work for class-room use in legal 
education. This has led, and perhaps required, the author often 
to state propositions broadly, and without qualification, which, 
while generally, are far from universally received. Thus he 
asserts (p. 77) that the three departments of government are sep- 
arated by a principle which requires that neither should encroach 
upon the jurisdiction of the other or be charged with duties foreign 
to the field of its legitimate activity. As an illustration, he adds 
that the legislature cannot grant a pardon or remit a fine. This, 
of course, can only be true, when the pardoning power is exclu- 
sively committed by the Constitution to another department of 
the government. It can, however, he observes (p. 79), grant a 
divorce, if it proceeds no further than the dissolution of the 
marriage without affecting property rights of the parties, citing 
as the first authority, Starr v. Pease, 8 Conn. 541, a case which 
holds that not only can a legislative divorce dissolve a marriage, 
but that it can divest creditors of the husband of an estate during 
coverture in the lands of the wife, which the marriage gave him, 
and on which they had previously levied an execution. Mr. Black 
lays down the rule (p. 61) that a statute cannot be declared invalid 
because it is opposed to the principles of natural justice or the 
supposed spirit of the Constitution. There are undoubtedly 
strong reasons in favor of the adoption of such a rule, and many 
able writers and thinkers have been persuaded that it now exists. 
But since, in the great case of Loan Association v. Topeka, the 
Supreme Court of the United States deliberately took the opposite 
view, and acted upon it to the extent of adjudging a State statute 
void, where no Federal question was involved, it is somewhat 
venturesome to state such a rule as established in American 
Courts. Mr. Justice Clifford alone dissented from that decision, 
and it has since been unanimously re-affirmed (Parkersburg v. 
Brown, 106 U. S 487). The various topics of discussion are 
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somewhat unequally treated in respect to the space accorded to 
each. The more important ones do not always receive the fullest 
consideration. The treatment of the subject of suits against State 
officers, on account of acts done or threatened under State laws is 
quite meagre, and makes no allusion to the distinction drawn in 
the later cases, between legal and equitable remedies. In dis- 
cussing the legislation of Congress respecting weights and meas- 
ures, we notice no reference to the Act of 1894, in relation to the 
units of electrical measure. The general arrangement of the 
topics treated is convenient, and the leading authorities are cited 
with sufficient fullness to make the work valuable as a book of 
reference, to the practitioner. 

The Yale Banner, Volume LIII. H. T. Halbert, J. W. Roe 
and C. W. Halbert, Editors and Publishers. Price $2.00. New 
Haven. 1894. 

This is certainly the best and most attractive edition of the 
Banner that has yet appeared. The front page contains the 
photographs of eight prominent members of the various depart- 
ments of the University, grouped about President Dwight. 
Among these is the familiar face of Professor E. J. Phelps. The 
Society Houses, the Editorial Boards of the various college pub- 
lications, the Musical Organizations, and the Athletic Teams, are 
all represented by full page photogravures. The Eating Clubs, 
with their amusing cuts, add much brightness and fun to the 
pages. The University Directory together witb the complete 
records of the athletic teams, make the book especially valuable 
as a book of reference. The photogravures, the steel engravings, 
the club cuts, the press work and the quality of paper, are excellent. 

Architect, Owner and Builder, Before the Law. By T. M. Clark, 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. One volume, 387 
pages, cloth. Price, $3.00. Macmillan & Co., New York and 
London, 1894. 

The object of this book, as the author himself suggests, is 
twofold, viz. : to assist on the one hand, lawyers in overcoming 
the difficulties present in building cases, because of the technical 
knowledge necessary to successfully try the same, and on the 
other hand to aid architects and builders in obtaining a knowledge 
of the legal principles applicable to their business, and thus pre- 
vent controversies of this class from arising. The author himself, 
a mixture of lawyer and architect, is especially fitted, as his 
work shows, to write on a subject of this nature. The volume 



